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Perhaps no phase of the human resources and manpower programs currently under way 
in the United States has a higher priority than meeting the counseling, training and em- 
ployment needs of the disadvantaged. At the same time we must recognize that we are now 
operating at a high level of economic activity, that unemployment is at 3*7 percent and 
likely to go lower, that skill shortages are becoming more evident geographically, indust- 
rially and occupationally. We must accommodate our thinking to working on several fronts 
in the manpower field simultaneously, nor is there any inconsistency between serving the 
disadvantaged so that they may better participate in our job markets, while we initiate 
a variety of manpower and job market actions to overcome critical skill shortages. 

Here in this forum where counseling and guidance personnel from all parts of the 
nation are assembled, we have an excellent opportunity to create a better understanding 
of the approaches which need to be considered in more adequately serving the needs of the 
disadvantaged. I am grateful, therefore, to be able to discuss with you today the new 
role of the Employment Service in serving the disadvantaged. It may be necessary at the 
outset to establish a common basis of reference so that we may better grasp the nature of 
the human resources problems which confront the public Employment Service in its effprts 
to better meet the needs of the disadvantaged. 

Within the past five years basic changes in the public Employment Service have taken 
place as a result of the widespread and far reaching changes in m^power goals and objec- 
tives as well as the means by which they are to be achieved, This development is not 

unique to the Employment Service. Many other human resources and manpower institutions 
— especially in education and training -- have likewise experienced significant changes 
during this period. Indeed it is in this frame of reference that we refer to recent man- 
power developments as the "Manpower Revolution". A combination of forces and circum- 

stances which may be traced over the post war period have contributed to these major 
changes in our conception and understanding of manpower problems in the United States and 
programs for dealing with them. An important element in the manpower revolution which we 
are currently experiencing is the emergence of an active manpower policy. 

^ William Haber and Daniel H. Kruger, The Role of the United States Employment Service 
in a Changing Economy, Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, February 1964. 

The Role and Mission of the Federal-State Employment Service in the American Economy, 
Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, 88th Congress, 3rd Ses- 
sion, 1965. 

Toward Pull Employment: Proposals for a Comprehensive Employment and Manpower Policy 

in the United States, Subcomiiiittee on Employment and Manpower of tht Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, 1964 p. v. et. seq. "The. Manpower Revolution". 
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This is "best evidenced in an out pouring of human resources and manpower legislation 
as has never before been experienced in this country in such a brief period of time. 

The manpower concern of the Congress in the earlier years of this decade was chief- 
ly concentrated on anti- recess ionary legislative measures for dealing with unemployment. 

^ The m^power development and training programs growing out of these measures were 
largely limited to unemployed heads of families who had a demonstrated work history in the 
Job markets of the country. Not until there had been some accumulation of the experience 
under the newly enacted manpower legislation did it become clear that those most in need 
of skill development ^d training were our youth lacking work histories and especially 
our disadvantaged individuals. Frequently these' people were. denied access to occupation- 
al training because they could not satisfy the existing legislative requirements. 

An^^important legal limitation was that relating to "reasonable expectation of em- 
ployment which largely dictated the occupations for which training were undertaken and • 
the individuals to engage in such training. The limitation was especially applicable to 
the disadvantaged, who often lacking basic literacy skills, could not even pass the oc- 
cupational test used to select potential trainees. Subsequent amendments to manpower 
development ^d training' legislation enlarged the opportunities for training and especial- 
ly for the disadvantaged youth. This amended manpower legislation administered by the 
Department of Labor in cooperation with the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
anticipated ;the training sections of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, the so-called 
anti-poverty program. 

During the period when the new conceptions of manpower responsibilities were e- 
merging, the public Employment Service was undergoing transformation from a system of 
labor exchanges to one made up of community manpower service centers, This shift from 

its traditional role is still in process. Until recent years, the Emplo^ent Service has 
been concerned ^ost exclusively with placement activities arising out of hiring trans- 
actions in the job markets. In its new role as a manpower agency the Employment Service 
becomes increasingly concerned not only with the utilization of human resources as re- 
flected in hiring and placement, but also with the preparation and development of human 
resources being reflected in education and’ training. §J This means that the Employment 
Service miist gear its activities and seivnces to longer range job market and manpower 
considerations. This change in the nature of its services is taking place at the same 
time that its cooperative relationships with other human resources and manpower agencies 
are being greatly expanded. 

In the decade preceding- the manpower revolution of the 60’s the public Employment 
Service in this country had lost ground. Despite improvements in job market information, 

^ E. Wight Bakke, A Positive Labor Market Policy, Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio, 1963, pp. 205-210. 

4/ Manpower Report of the President, March I963, P- xi "Unemployment is our number one 
economic problem". Al^o'pp. xvii - xxi 

^ Louis Levine, An Employment Service Equal to the Times, Employment Service Review, June 
pp* 11-13. See also Joseph M. Becher, ed. , In Aid of the Unemployed, The Johns 
Hopkin Press, Baltimore, Md. 1965 - Chapter X - Leonard P. Adams "The Public Employ- 
ment Service" pp, 221-226. 

6/ Employment Service Task Force Report, Employment Service Review, February 1966. 
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occupa'tiondl analysis j occupa'tional ■tests and similar 'technical areas j "the opera'ting 
effectiveness of the Employment Service had declined substantially. The need for improved 
service to handicapped job seekers, older -workers, and others experiencing difficulty in 
obtaining emplo 3 a!iient was recognized, but the means for dealing with these problems were 
inadequate. Employment counseling technical know-how was greatly improved, but counselors 
were lacking. Efforts were made to work. more closely with the schools to help those 
youngsters not going on to college. Although population was growing rapidly, urbanization 
m^ing great strides, and job markets becoming more complex, the Employment Service capa- 
bility was not keeping pace. 

Employment Service participation in hiring transactions declined largely because 
budge-t limitations had curtailed staff resources and adversely affected employment office 
facilities. In addition, the Employment Service had become subservient to unemplo 3 rment 
insurance administration. As a consequence, employment offices came to be kno-vm as 
unemployment offices" «- centers where unemployment claims were processed and unemploy- 
ment benefits were paid. 

The problem of converting the Employment Service .early in the 60's to a manpower 
agency was aggravated not only because new manpower concepts and rationale had to be 
absorbed by Employment Service staff, but at the same time it was necessary to reorganize 
and res-tructure the employment offices, especially in the larger metropolitan areas. 
Separation of employment services from unemployment insurance operations and establish- 
ment of full-time employment offices permitted greater concentration on the positive job 
market and manpower responsibilities of the public Employment Service. The addition of 
staff resources in the emplo'yment offices did not necessarily bring about proportionate 
improvement in placement participation since in the earlier stages it was: necessary to 
train the new staff on the newly assigned manpower responsibilities. 

With the amendments to the Manpower Development and Training Act and the passage of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 it became clear that manpower legislation in this 
coT^try was no longer being related to anirec ess ionary considerations but instead was 
being geared to the need for better preparation, development and utilization of our human 
resources on a continuing basis. In other words, the unfolding manpower programs were 
becoming a part of our permanent institutional arrangements for dealing with human re- 
sources problems. It is in this setting that the new role of the Employment Service 
must be understood. 

The implementation of manpower development and training programs and advancing bet- 
ter utilization of our manpower falls heavily on the local employment office. It is the 
local employment office that' is responsible for the determination of training requirements, 
occupations for which braining will be undertaken, counseling, selection and referrals of 
candidates, coopera-tion with educational and training authorities, initiation of job 
development activities and ultimately the placement of trainees . The problems confronting 
the Employment Service were made more difficult not only by. reason of assignments of in- 
creased manpower responsibilites, but even more because the nature of these responsibili- 
ties were undergoing most significant changes. 

Among the newly assigned, manpower responsibilities which the public Employment 
Service had to absorb, two have especially insert ant ..implications and require a re- 
examination of traditional employment office practices and services. Both of these res- 
ponsibilities are interrelated. One gives a high priority and major emphasis to serving 
the disadvantaged, adding a new dimension for the public Employment Service. The other. 
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provides that the manpower services shall "improve employability", which introduces some 
new concepts especially as they relate to counseling and pre- employment assistance in 
local employment offices. 7/ Employment service personnel, I am sure, would contend 
that they have for a good many years, worked closely with the disadvantaged. They have 
dealt with individuals who have by reason of physical or mental handicap, age, minority 
status, or lack of work experience encountered job market difficulties and so have been 
disadvantaged in obtaining employment. They will point to special service programs which 
were devised by the Employment Service to provide assistance to those who have difficulty 
in getting hired. Yet, these individuals are not the truly disadvantaged as the group 
is being identified in current manpower programs. 

It is important that we have a common understanding regarding those who are 
included within the disadvantaged as contemplated in recent manpower development and 
training programs or in the anti-poverty program. The disadvantaged include more than 
the young alone; or the older worker; or the Negro. The group includes all those who by 
reason of personal characteristics, backgrounds, educational deficiencies, lack of skills, 
or ci^tural deprivation or economic denial are disadvantaged in their participation in 
the job market. In this sense, the disadvantaged are not synonymous with the poor or with 
the minority groups or the unemployed even though the same individuals may fall in all 
of these categories. 

It strikes me that we must be careful in using the term "disadvantaged" when we 
seek to identify individuals who require specialized services that we do not, at the same 
time, label these individuals so that they themselves may feel they have characteristics 
which must cause them to live up to thie term, "disadvantaged". It" may well be that the 
very use of the term is a disservice. The individuals who, on their own part, come to 
the employment office to seek placement assistance, employment counseling, or other job 
market services are not the truly disadvantaged. These people are at least characterized 
by some degree of motivation, by aspirations, and by some desire to work in harmony with 
social institutions and the society in which they live. Surely, we would agree that it 
would be erroneous to assume that only those who came to the employment office were dis- 
advantaged and in need of its services, 

Ihere is reason to believe tha,t i^any thousands of individuals who have even 
greater need for the service of the employment office either do not know of its existence, 
or would not exercise the initiative to seek it out. There is great doubt whether all 
the truly disadvantaged are included even in a universal count such as the population 
census. We can be certain that many of these are excluded from labor force counts, if 
for no other reason than their exclusion by the definition we have established for the 
measurement of the labor force. Often these people come to public attention through a ' 
newspaper story on eviction, juvenile delinquency, criminal action, or undernourishment 
or ill treatment . One must be careful not to generalize about these people as if they ' ; 
were a homogeneous group. Each is an individual in his own right with particular problems 
requireing individualized consideration. Yet, the services they need must be assessed 
with a -sympathetic understanding of the milieu which gave rise to their problem. ^ 



7/ Louis Levine, "The Employment Service Retools for the Anti-Poverty Program, Employment 
Service Review, November 196^5 pp. 1-4. 
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®e_emplo^ent service cannot rely on traditional and long extatlished practices - ' 
and techniques in dealirg with the truly disadvantaged. 8/ On the contrarv ^the hn<!l 

?icls^'a^'tSv°m2f to f offices amst h/ examined with a healthy ske;. 

SfirSLIrits and identify disadvaAtaged indLduSs wto 

Sv^t^eris ?oiiA! “ P<?verty. neighborhoods where a large concentration of the dis- 

®®i®ofi°“s, and . assignments for work with the disadvantaged mav reoulre .sner-,-»i 

will^ mSAhrAl of the persons involved .and the manpower services neeLd ^ 

^^trSS^r specialized education 

+ioo • ■» xcellent illustration of this need is found in professional capabili- 

need counseling of the disadvantaged. At the same time tLL is 

need for giving greater attention in counselor preparation and training to the soc^r 

above the excessive weLht now “si^e^psychology? ihere 
IS ^so need for supporting personnel to the professional counsflor who my b^eAtrS 
earo mg out the disadvantaged, establishing rapport and identification with them. 

-..•i- ways, counseling is of critical importance serving the disadvantaged The 

Identification of the disadvantaged individuals and- diagnosis of the fJtoAs ^Lh 

seS^v'reAderAA" f "" frequently determine all the Srvices wSch "e Aub! 

mnrsAi^iAA fu Afe A* view of these considerations that the Employ- 

guidance aotivitieA* *T+*h^^ attached such great importance to its counseling and 
intAAdArtioA AA AAA; , A aevoted a large part of its efforts and resources to the 
1 i^nf wAortAfitiAs ?AA°“ counselors, to improving salaries, to pro- 

ploASfnt cAmSr 1/ the recruitment and training of el- 

hoTs -fAr t“ diSanliefyAuth - Providing counseling ser- 

provinf AmSOTAbilltA ®f®^S^ent the Employment Service, relating to im- 

employability, also heavily involves counselors and requiv-es reorientation of 

Sl^rAs iP this paper, the Employment AeAviAA AAA LlA regfrded 

V Ptucement agency concerned with hiring transactions and the prime obiective 
LAAA sense the^, the Employment Service has beln^ASArS^rrAI 

AAAAAfd L anployment Service was too often chIrgAA by tAAse 

OTOrty^concerned*Alth°AhA’T“'“®’ and guidance activities, as being 

vice ^insofaA ^ manpower considerations . Actually, the Employment Ser- 

tA AhPlA a resources permitted, counseled with individuals not only with regard 

t^heir employment needs but even more in terns of careers and long term ocLSAAoAA! 






Employment Service activities when working with 

white youth ard'Anatu^e^^^^^'^^^^* +°A disadvantaged, long term unei^ployed and non- 
and mature persons not participating in the job market. , A brief state- 

ment on this subject is found in my article ‘'Implications of the Anti-Poverty -LLram 
f r Education and Employment , Vocational Guidance Quarterly, Autumn, I 965 . . 



^ n ^ Mission of the Federal-State Employment Service in the American Economv 

Education and Labor, House of Representatives, December 1964 - an ex- ^ 
llent statement on the importance of employment counseling, pp. 11 - 26 . 
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choices. Nevertheless, the fact remains that in too many instances immediate job con- 
siderations were controlling. The recent manpower legislation with its emphasis on im- 
proving employability has compelled the Employment Service to take into account a good 
many factors which stand as a barrier to the employability of the individual and these 
frequently extend beyond occupational preparation, skills, or work experience. 

In many ways the problems confronting the Employment Service is more adequately 
assisting the truly disadvantaged are similar to those which confront the schools and 
training centers or other institutions which have previously had relatively little ex- 
perience with this group. I'Jhat may have been appropriate in working with "average 
middle class" individuals may not be satisfactory x^hen dealing with the disadvantaged. 
Often cultural isolation, or even rejection by organized society and its institutions, 
necessitates the development of new techniques to overcome their lack of motivation 
or incentive and even resentment. 

Once the disadvantaged individual is searched out and is willing to cooperate with 
a counselor, it becomes necessary to go in to greater depths in the counseling process 

it over a longer period of time. The necessity for continuity in the re- 
lationship between a particular counselor and a particular disadvantaged individual is 
especially important. Use of group counseling, important though it may be in working 
with the disadvantaged, cannot substitute for the individualized approach. The diagnos- 
tic process in determining the problems which the disadvantaged individual must over- 
come in order to improve employability is most complex. At the same time a much wider 

variety of remedial measures and access to a larger number of social services may be 
needed. 

Clearly a counselor in the employment office, working with disadvantaged individuals, 
must be cognizant of many considerations extending beyond education, x^ork history, occu- 
pational skills and other immediate elements pertaining to hiring and employment. Even 
a vocational plan geared to a career may be too narrow if it fails to take account of 
the characteristics and background x-7hich, unfortunately set the disadvantaged person 
apart from the rest of society. The whole individual must be taken into account. Very 
often health services, family and other social services, basic literacy skill development- 
end means of improved communication must be provided before the individual is exposed to 
occupational training and an improvement of work skills. In addition to overcoming lack 
of motivation, lack of responsiveness or even hostility, as well as differences in 
cultural values the counselor may discover that the disadvantaged has no patience for 
long range goals. The immediate pressures of the realities surrounding the disadvantaged 
cannot be ignored. Thus in the first instance provision for food for the individual or 
his family, needed clothing, or disposing of an eviction notice may have the highest 
priority in paving the way for effective counseling. 

Under these circumstances the new role of the public Employment Service in improving 
the employability of the disadvantaged must concentrate on individualized services and 
deemphasize mass volume transactions. The humanization of these operations is costly 
and time consuming. The need for public understanding and support of costly manpower 
services for the rehabilitation of the disadvantaged is increasingly important. Finan- 
cial support through the Congress is basic to the initiation and the continuation of 
manpower programs for the disadvantaged. An inherent conflict exists in assuring the 
continuity of manpower programs for the disadvantaged. The appropriation process in 
the Congress is geared to a single fiscal year whereas the results derived from serving 
the disadvantaged may not become apparent until many years have elapsed. 
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Employment office counselor assistance to the .disadvantaged is only -one guage, 
albeit an important one, of the role of the Employment Service in providing manpower 
services to the disadvantaged. It is often pointed out, that .the-*real manpower service 
to the disadvantaged person - the ultimate pay-off service - is obtaining employment 
for him. Even education and training are regarded only, as contributing to employ- 
ability - way stations to employment. Consequently, job placement assistance and 
facilitating the hiring process for the disadvantaged is. of critical significance in 
shaping the role of the Employment Service, Despite the long time .experience of the 
Employment Service in employer relations, job development, job opening solicitation and 
the filling of job orders, there is great need for new employment service approaches 
on the employer service front if maximum job development and placement services are to 
be provided for the disadvantaged. 10/ 

Fortunately high level economic activity, expansion of employment opportunities, 
increasing job market stringencies provide an excellent current environment in which 
to provide employment assistance to the disadvantaged. The Emplo 3 mient Service will 
need to work closely with management and labor, as well as with community groups gen- ’ 
erally, to assure that institutional and on the job training activities, upgrading of- 
employed personnel, re-engineering of job requirements to lessen overly exacting hirihg 
specifications all contribute to greater employment absorption of the disadvantaged. • 

The manpower legislation and programs initiated during the past several years 
have given primary emphasis to the labor supply element - characteristics and qualifi- 
cations of human resources - in the job market and have on the whole relatively neglected 
the labor requirements element - emplo 3 nnent opportunities and job creation. Much at- ' ’ 
tention has been directed to education and training, but, except perhaps for disadvantaged 
youth (The Neighborhood Youth Corps and. the Job Corps), very little resources have been' 
devoted to employment opportunities and employment absorption. The Emplo 3 nnent Service * 
employer relations activities have actually been reduced during this period. In favor 
of expanded applicant services such as interviewing and counseling and selection, and 
referral to education and training programs financed by recently enacted maripowdr- legis- 
lation. Operating statistics on employer visits, job openings received, unfilled job 
openings, etc., all confirm this conclusion. 

It is easier, so far as public policy. and government programs are concerned, to 
concentrate on education and training than on employment creationrand absorption. So 
far as the Employment Service is concerned, jthere is an urgent need for sharply Increasing 
appropriations for employer service activities and allocating larger amounts to State 
emplo 3 nnent services for job development. This needed action has been taken for place- 
ment and related services in the vocational rehabilitation programs, so that $1,200 per 
case was expended in fiscal 1965. 11 / Unless additional funds are made available to ' 

the Employment Service for job development and placeipent service, there is : every prospect’ 
that the demand side of the job market will not only be neglected but will suffer re- 
verses. 



10 / Louis Levine, Seeking Out Employment Opportunities, Employment Service; 
Review, December 1965, pp. 1 et. seq. 

. ‘ •• j 

.* 1 * . • . • • - 

11 / Sar A. Levitan, Programs in Aid of the Poor, W. E. Upjohn Institute for ' 
Employment Research, p. 19. See also discussion of job creation and work 
relief, p. 20 et. seq. 
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At the grass roots where employment office operations must realistically assess 
the effectiveness of ongoing manpower programs, there is a growing concern that the em- 
ployment needs of the disaidvantaged have received too little attention in national man- 
power policy- and by those who provide the national leadership in its implementation. 

alone is not the answer. More thought needs to be given to the limitations in 
ti - private sector of the economy, despite high level economic activity and tight labor 
markets, for employment absorption of the disadvantaged. Better understanding of the 
need for expansion of employment opportunities in the public sector is urgently needed. 
Indeed the whole concept of socially useful and needed activities, financed from public 
sources, and the role they must play in the rehabilitation of the disadvantaged needs 
to be made plain. 12 / The manpower institutions, especially the Employment Service 
which can contribute to job development and placement services, need to re-examine past 
practices with an eye to introducing positive techniques and methods for speedy discovery 
and filling of job openings. Not the least in advancing the goals of increased employ- 
ment of the disadvantaged is the part which private industry can play. The economic 
incentive to hire more of the disadvantaged would be more effective if industry really 
understood the hidden costs of unemployment which mius't be met by Society and a large part 
of which inevitably fall upon industry. 13 / Reductions of hhernployment and especially 
absorption of the disadvantaged not only lowers sociel costs but adds to economic gains - 
apart from considerations of sociological and psychological advances for the disadvantaged 
individuals. In the final analysis the occupational and emplojnnent rehabilitation of the . 
disadvantaged must occur in the work place. 

An outstanding example of the role of the Emplo 3 rment Service in working with tKe 
disadvantaged is found in the recent developments for improving manpower services to' 
disadvantaged youth. Within the past year alone more far-reaching changes and innova- 
trons have been introduced in the Employment Service organizational structure, physical 
facilities, professional staff, and variety and depth of manpower services - all directed 
t’.' assisting disadvantaged youth than in the preceding twenty years. A nationwide net-, 
work of Youth Opportunity Centers, functioning as a part of the public Employment Service, 
ha' been created and is operative. 

By the close of February, 1966 about 125 Youth Opportunity Centers were actually 
fui Jtioning. Within the next few months it is expected that there will be 200 such 
centers operating in 139 major metropolitan areas. Every area of 200,000 or more popu- 
lation and each State will have at least one Youth Opportunity Center. In addition steps 
are beings taken in the Employment Service to add staff resources in rural areas speci- 
fically assigned to providing youth counseling and placement services. 

Almost all of the Youth Opportunity Centers are physically separated from the Em- 
plo 3 nnent Office and are located on the fringe of poverty neighborhoods. Approximately 
two- thirds -of the staff in each Center consists of emplo 3 mie;.t counselors or aides whose 
work relates to counseling. ’ 



J^2/ Technology and the American Economy, Report of the National Commission on Tech- 
nology, Automation, and Economic Progres^a, February 1966, pp. 35-37. 

13 / U. S. Department of Labor Report of Manpower Requirements, Resources, Utilization 
and Training, March 1966, Chapter 4‘, -pp. 49-65. * 
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The youth service program for these Centers stresses out-reach activities into 
social settlement houses, social agencies, neighborhood centers and other locations 
where disadvantaged youth are likely to assemble. The objective is to find these young- 
sters, motivate them to participate in the counseling activities of the Center and to 
take part in a rehabilitation process designed to increase their employability. T4 / 

Early diagnosis of contributing problems, use of other agencies in the health, soc?al 
service, education and training areas are important elements of the Employment Service 
programs. The Youth Opportunity Center has means for assisting the disadvantaged youth, 
which in the past did not exist in the employment office. Over and above, job openings 
and placement service, intensive counseling with the possibility of referral to manpower 

development and training. projects. Neighborhood Youth Corps and the Job Corps now exist. 

% ? * , 

( ; 

Since the youth served at the Centers are not only the disadvantaged the youth are 
not so labeled as to lower their acceptance in the community. All youth ages 16 through 
21, whether those rejected by Selective Service, those referred iby social agencies and 
correctional institutions or those who come in on their own' initiative or are part of 
the Employment Service - High School cooperative counseling program for those not going 
on to college, are served at the Center. Once the inexperiencd’d youth or the rehabili- 
tated one is ready to enter upon employment, the job development services of the Center 
are initiated in conjunction with the total employer services and 'placement assistance 
resources of all the local employment offices in the area. 15 / 

Further evidence of the very high priority assigned to manpower services for the 
disadvantaged is found in the Human Resources Development Program launched late in 1965 . 
by the Department of Labor in conjunction with the Department of Health',' Education and 
Welfare and the Office of Economic Opportunity. This program introduced by the Secretary 
of Labor on an experimental basis in three slum areas in Chicago is characterized by a 
very intensive out- reach activity, literally door-to-door cattvhs sing, to discover the 
truly disadvantaged, to enlist their participation in a progiram of services designed to 
improve their employability. Obviously the effectiveness of the Human Resources Progrcmis 
depends upon a high degree of cooperation among social service, education and training, 
and manpower agencies. The public Employment Service through its local employment office 
and the out- reach activities plays a central role in making it effective. Within the 
past few months the program has been extended to include some additional five areas, in- 
cluding St,. . Louis and, East St. Louis and Harlem. Once again, it must be pointed out that 
this program is a high-cost per capita program, requiring intensive professional services 
and its' results so far ;as employment is concerned will only be known after a considerable 
lapse of pime. 



14/ The educational and other services required by disadvantaged youth were dramatically 
set forth in James B. Conant's ’’Slums and Suburbs”, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1961. 

In the report. Guidance and the School Dropout, Daniel Schreiber, ed. , National 
Education Association, 1964. -- The kind of problem, which the Employment Service 
must t'=»b'> into account with school experience as a background are indicated in 
’'Counseling Services for Out-of-School Youth”, Harold J. Reed, pp. 159-171 and 
"Counseling and Guidance for Disadvantaged Youth”, Edmund W. Gordon, pp. 193-208. 

15 / For a more complete presentation of the Employment Service program to assist dis- 
advantaged youth, see my article in the Employment Service Review, What is Employ- 
ment Service Counseling, December 1964 issue, pp. 1-8. Ibid., Arthur A. Hitchcock,. 
Nex<r Concepts in Counseling, p. 7 and C. Gilbert Wrenn, Counseling in the Employment 
Service, p. 25^ 
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Still another example of concentrated effort to bring manpower services to the 
disadvantaged is found in a program of the Manpower Administration of the Department 
of Labor directed at present to some 21 major areas, urgently in need of such service 
for both youth' and adults. The local employment office has a key responsibility in 
advancing this' program which requires coordination of training, counseling, placement .. 
and related manpower services. The use of neighborhood centers, facilities suppoi;ted 
by Community Acfion Projects and the Office of Economic Opportunity and even the. loca- 
tion of outpGStS' of local employment offices in poverty neighborhoods characterize this, 
program. The latter development is found in Los Angeles where special emplp 3 niient office 
facilities are established for Watts to serve the Negro needs and in East Los Angeles • 
to serve the Mexicari-American needs. ^1^/ In other localities special transportation 
arrangements are being devised to bring the disadvantaged from their, home areas to 
facilities where professional services can be provided. Even more innovative and crea- 
tive approaches are needed in these areas if adequate service is to be provided. 

One more indication of the channelling of manpower efforts to assist the disad- 
vantaged is found in the redirection of the manpower development and training programs 
financed by the MDTA, Instead of allowing job market employment opportunit,ies and 
demand considerations of dictating the occupat’lons for training and the .selection, of 
trainees, a larger proportion - about 65 percent - of the trainees will 'be made up of . 
disadvantaged youth and adults. After intensive counseling and diagnosis of manpower 
services needed, the disadvantaged will receive .basic education, training, and related 
services geared to their interests and aptitudes. The prime consideration will ]?e to 
improve employability. The high cost per trainee involved in this reorientation,, . 
largely because of the extended period of training and rehabilitation required, ■ jaay 
lower- the number of trainees previously assisted by the same funding, but the pfpgram 
will be concentrating on those who need its help most. . 

Manpower services to the disadvantaged have made it clear thap, -miuch ne.eded i^anpower 
research and development of tools and techniques are required to .improve manpower oper- 
ations. Interdisciplinary research, utilizing team effort of sociologists, social 

psychologists, cultural anthropologists and economists, can make important. contributions 
to a better understanding of the forces at work in our job markets, unopiyat ions , . iri- 
centives, and responses especially as they relate to the disadvantaged may. well be pjiat : >. 
traditional market analysis which may have meaning for middle class workers and potential 
job. seekers may not be applica!ble to those whose social, values, concepts of work and, 
income are different because of cultural deprivation and social rejection. When what 
we learn is applied in employment office operations, services to the disadvantaged will 
surely be vastly improved. 

Improvement of manpox^er operations in the local emplojmient offices will no doubt 
make .important contributions to achieving manpower goals. Such improvement alone is 
not enough. More resources, efforts, and time must be devoted to intelligent manpower 
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This approach it is hoped x^/i 11 avoid the development of the kind of situation 
discussed in "Violence in the City -- An End or a Beginning", A report by the 
Governor’s Commission on the Los Angeles Riots, December 1965. 

* . * ' . * I « '■ 

M3.npowGiT iTGSBHiTcIi OH tli0 chfliTflc tBiTis t ICS OX iruiTcil diss.dv0nts.§0cl lT0^.lliir0d 

manpower services is urgently needed. Thus far urban areas have received. . 
primary emphasis, 
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and long mn. Manpower policies and programs must be based 

pray rrrra^v^r'"' -le which LLTes^rermu^r 

intlrnr^n^ ^ ooonomic interests and our participation on the 

sftcierw a ~ Perhaps the greatest assurance for the preservation of a free 

society and a high degree of individual liberty and economic initiative lies in mean- 
ngful manpower planning which is then translated into effective manpower services 
Manpower planning must be equally sensitive to changing characteristics and forces’ln 

r thfer^r"*' "a ‘=‘*®"Sing human resources and manpower institutions, and above all 
of Se potential assets of our human resources and the desire for growth 

of the individual and respect for the worth of the human being. 

« ^ experience in the manpower field during the past five years nro- 

grams which are just getting underway and especially those pointing to Increased ’emphasis 

llcZ at'thrsarti:e°““ " legitimate sense Sf accomplishment! le Sn^J 

!h!af cLn^rb! mistakes and of the immense tasks which lie 

. We cannot be satisfied, but we must also realize that the failures of seneration«? 

in seeing our disadvantaged will not all be overcome or corrected overnight! Patiencr 
1.. a precious quality and never appreciated where human wrongs and injustices are 

:r:™r1;d f:::!!f sound manpower policies and programs br!n!roduced 

fiLo? K desirable manpower goals are to be achieved, all of us must 

develop a better sense of the time and the cost involved. 
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Richard A. Lester, Manpower Planning 
Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1966. 



in A Free Society, Princeton University 
See especially Chapters 1 and 7, 
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